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Der Bose Blick (2 volumes, 1910) , while on the relations 
between magic and religion Toy's Introduction to the 
History of Religions (1913) might well have been cited. 
But these matters, like a half dozen minor misprints, 
are but details. The work as a whole shows extensive 
and thoughtful reading in the authors and maturity of 
judgment in presenting the results obtained. It is to 
be hoped that the author will continue it to include the 
other departments of magic and that in his more com- 
prehensive work he may be able to enlarge somewhat his 
field of observation so as to admit some of the rich 
illustrative material from other sources, especially 
Greek, that would add much to the value of the work. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 



A Study of Archaism in Euripides. By Clarence 
Augustus Manning. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (1916). Pp. 98. $1.25. 
Euripides was so clearly the"poet of the future rather 
than of the past that we are apt to notice his innovations 
in the form and the content of tragedy and overlook his 
debt to his predecessors. This is especially true of his 
relation to Aeschylus, for the barbed shafts of Aristo- 
phanic humor have left an ineradicable impression of 
the antagonism between the two poets. In recent 
years, however, resemblances have been noted, and one 
modern scholar (E. Schwartz, Characterkopfe aus der 
Antiken Literatur, 34) has declared that Euripides, 
and not Sophocles, is the true successor of Aeschylus. 
Starting with this thesis O. Krausse, in his dissertation 
De Euripide Aeschyli Instauratore (Jena, 1905), 
noted (1) certain classes of words which are common to 
Aeschylus and Euripides, but which rarely or never 
occur in Sophocles, (2) similarities, especially in lan- 
guage, in the treatment of the same myths by the two 
poets, and (3) features in the structure and the content 
of his dramas in which Euripides differs from Sophocles 
but agrees with Aeschylus. Dr. Krausse concluded 
(238) that, while Sophocles, as exponent of the tragic 
art, was related to Aeschylus in much the same way as 
Plato was related to Socrates, or Aristotle to Plato, 
Euripides is not the successor, but rather the 'reviver' 
of Aeschylus. It might be thought that this bulky 
monograph (in size equal to about three of the average 
German doctoral dissertations) had exhausted the 
material. But Dr. Manning, whose objective is similar 
to that of Dr. Krausse in the third part of the latter's 
dissertation, has done, in his own Columbia University 
dissertation, an independent piece of work which either 
covers new ground or else, in a few cases, treats the 
same features in a new way and with different results. 
The present study considers "some of the ways in 
which Euripides ... set himself to restore and 
revivify old forms of tragedy and older usages, and in 
which he carried on the tradition of Aeschylus". The 
first three chapters deal with structural principles (The 
Structure of the Drama, 1-26; The Prologues and 
Epilogues, 27-30; The Parodos, 31-43); the next three 
discuss the use of certain meters (The Iambic Speeches 
of the Chorus, 44-50; The Anapaest, 51-55; the 
Trochaic Tetrameter, 56-63) ; and the last three touch 
upon Description (64-67), Dreams (68-72), and The 
Religion of Euripides (his attitude towards Dionysus, 
Apollo and Athena, 73-96). A brief bibliography con- 
cludes the work. In each chapter the author compares 
Euripides with the other two tragic poets, and con- 
cludes that he is following Aeschylus rather than 
Sophocles. Archaism in the stricter sense — the revival 
of features of pre-Aeschylean tragedy is seen, he main- 
tains, in the loose or epic structure of the tragedies of 
Euripides (26), in his use of tetrameters (63), and in his 
admiration for Dionysus and his hatred of Apo!lo (92). 



Dr. Manning has collected much interesting material. 
His discussion of the structure of the extant Greek 
tragedies is stimulating, and the metrical analyses of 
the parodoi (Chapter III) and of the use of anapests by 
the three tragic poets (Chapter V) will be found useful 
for reference. We can agree with him that in the 
features of tragedy which he has studied Euripides 
shows a greater likeness to Aeschylus than to Sophocles. 
But it is well to bear in mind some considerations which 
should have due weight in determining how far we can 
admit that Euripides was consciously archaistic. 

In the first place, it was a common tendency of the 
Greeks to adopt features that had been discovered or 
invented by their predecessors and even by their con- 
temporaries. It is therefore natural that Euripides 
should have followed Aeschylus in many respects, just 
as in the speech of the messenger and in the juristic 
debate he was developing features of the Sophoclean 
tragedy. Before we can be sure that he took Aeschylus 
as his model we need to know his debt to Sophocles in 
other respects, and likewise the debt of Sophocles to 
Aeschylus. And we cannot ascertain this conclusively 
so long as we possess only about one-tenth of the dramas 
which the three poets composed. 

Again, mere similarity does not always imply imita- 
tion. For example, because the Hippolytus falls into a 
three-fold division, it is not necessary to conclude with 
Dr. Manning (13) that Euripides took an 'epic', i. e. 
Aeschylean, type of the drama as his model. The 
divisions of the Hippolytus (I. Prologos; II. the fate of 
Phaedra; III. the fate of Hippolytus) may be paralleled 
by those of the Antigone (I. Prologos; II. the fate of 
Antigone; III. the fate of Creon). 

Furthermore, the dramatic situation often determines 
the attitude of the poet. That Apollo is clearly in the 
wrong in the Ion is no more reason for the inference 
that Euripides hated Apollo than is the attitude of 
Prometheus towards Zeus in the Prometheus Bound 
evidence that Aeschylus hated the father of the gods. 
For political reasons an Athenian poet might well be 
opposed to the influence of Delphi (91), but the Alcestis 
shows that, if the plot so required, Apollo might be 
presented in a more favorable light. 

Finally, the individuality and aims of the poet con- 
stitute a sufficient explanation of some of the striking 
characteristics of his dramas. Euripides cared more 
for the tragic effect than for the artistic beauty of his 
drama as a whole. This, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
sufficiently accounts for the loose structure of his 
tragedies, the introduction of the extraneous, the 
stereotyped prologues and many other features, without 
reference to the influence of Aeschylus. 

These considerations should make us somewhat 
cautious in accepting Dr. Manning's theory of archaism 
in all its implications, but they do not detract from 
the real value of his study. This consists, like that of 
Professor Teuffelsdrockh's famous work, in the extent 
to which it "excites us to self-activity, which is the best 
effect of any book". 

The bibliography is not intended to be cornplete. 
A reference to Diederich's Mutter Erde would have 
strengthened the reasons for postulating archaism in 
the attitude of Euripides towards XSiit> (71, 89), and 
Professor Goodell's article on Structural Variety in 
Attic Tragedy, in The Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 41 (1910), 71-98, deserved 
mention in Chapters I— III. Dr. Manning has used 
Henning, De Tragicorum Narrationibus (Gottingen, 
1910), but does not name the equally important disser- 
tation of Rassow, Quaestiones Selectae De Euripidis 
Nuntiorum Narrationibus (Greifswald, 1883), and that 
of Fischl, De Nuntiis Tragicis (Vienna, 1910). 
University of Vermont. Samuel fi. BaSSETT. 



